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EDUCATIONAL IDEAS. 


IDEAS OF JOHN AMOS COMENIUS, 


1.— Education is a development 
of all the faculties of man. 

2.—The object of education is 
to bring learning, virtue, and 
piety to maturity. 

3.—All children should receive 
enough instruction in the ele- 
mentary schools to prepare them 
for life. 

4.—Educatiou should proceed, 
first, to educate the senses; sec- 
ond, the memory; third, the 
imagination, and fourth, the erit- 
ical faculty. 

5.—In order to encourage learn- 
ing among children, parents must 
praise educated men and educa- 
tion, show pupils books, and re- 
spect their teachers. 

6.—Knowledge of things must 
be given at the same time as the 
knowledge of words. 

7.—Punish pupils for offenses 
against morals only. 

8.—Teach the vernacular first, 
and have pupils learn it by use 
rather than by rules. 

9—Rules assist and confirm 
practice, but they must follow, 


not precede it. 

10.—Subjects should be graded 
to suit the capacity of the 
learner. 

11—Nothing but that which 
is thoroughly understood, must 
be committed to memory. 

12.--The foundation of all 
knowledge consists in correctly 
representing objects to our senses, 
so that they can be compre- 
hended readily. 

13.-—In accordance with the 
heavenly life man should, first, 
know all things; second, should 
be master of all things and of 
himself; third, should refer every- 
thing to God. 

14.—Both sexes should receive 
equal instruction, since the end 
of education is individual de- 
velopment. 

15.—It is better to play than 
to be idle, for during play the 
mind is intent on some object 
which. often sharpens the abil- 
ities. 

16.—There should be an easy 
gradation of studies, the one 
leading naturally to the other. 

17.—All men require education 
and God has made children unfit 
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for other employments ‘that they 
may have leisure to learn: 
OvENA JORGENSEN. 


MONTAIGNE’S IDEAS ON EDUCATION. 
- The nurture and edueation of 
children is one of the greatest 
and most difficult questions of 
human science., 

Aims. 


The aim of ‘education is to 
make men rather than special- 
ists; men and philosophers who 
are gréat in science as well as in 
action. 

The results ‘of true education 
are—wisdom, virtue, good Than- 
ners, and learning: : 

Limits, 

It is not a soul, it is not a body 
that we are training up, but a 
man, and we ought not to di- 
vide him. 

It is best to form the manners 
and to develop the body along 
with the mind. 

Tutor, 


In choosing a tutor for your 
child, choose a man who has an 
elegant rather than a learned 
head; attach more importance to 
his manners and judgment than 
to his reading. 

Studies and Methods, 


It is the duty of the teacher to 
see that the child is elemented 
in the best and most advan- 


tageous studies. 

Study history with regard to 
cause and effect, thus making it 
a great means of developing the 
judgment. 

Things before words, for it is 
the duty of words to serve and 
follow us. 

Learn. first. the mother tongue, 
then that of our neighbor with 
whom most:of our kbesyece? a 
conversation lie. 

The duty of the bee is ‘to 
study the: capacity of the child 
and allow him to taste:and relish 
things, and to choose and discern 
for himself, the teacher some- 
times leading the way, some- 
times leaving the child to break 
the ice for himself. 

Sometimes discourse: with the 
child about the subject; at other 
times -givé: him the author to 
read; then again give him. only 
the kernel of the subject matter. 

Let him be sure that he knows. 
Be sure that he thoroughly as- 
similates and appropriates that’ 
which he reads; for that is truly 
ours which we see in its. various 
relations and can express: in 
many forms. i 

Judge of his progress by his 
understanding rather than by his 
memory. 

The lesson should be learned 
by active rather than verte) 
repetition, 

Show him that continual chews 
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fulness is a mark of wisdom, and|a dangerous thing. 
that the height and value of true 
virtue consists. in the facility, 
utility, and pleasure of its exer- 


cise, 
The soak of nature—the world, 
its characters, laws, customs, 


etc., and their relations—should 
be the child’s text book. : 


ners ‘and ‘graces around him, 
leads the child to emulate the| 
good and condemn the bad. 

. Physical Education. 

It is just as necessary to 
strengthen the body as it is to 
strengthen the soul; so have the} 
child engage in physical exercise } 
and recreation, such as, running, | 
wrestling, dancing, riding, hunt- 
ing, ete. Accustoming the child} 
to hardships prepares him for 
those which he will meet in| 
after life. SAA 

Discipline. ‘ 

Cruelty tends to, degenerate. a 
‘well-descended nature. 

The schgol should be a place 
of cheer and pleasure, ruled. by 
loye and gentle sweetness. 

Education of Women. : 

Woman is. fitted‘ by nattre to 
perform the duties of her sphere, 
and education only ‘tends to 
hide her charms under borrowed 
charms. 

Learning in unskilled hands’is 


Education should fit man for 
death as well as for life. 


IDEAS FROM HERBERT SPENCER’S 
SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 


1—-In order of time, ' decora- 
tion precedes utility. 
2.—The decorative element has 


‘jeontinued to predominate in a 
Close observation of the man 


greater dégree among women 
than among men. 
| 3—The question that should 
|cohcern us, is not whether such 
ior such knowledge is of worth; 
Hbut what’ know ledge is of most 
worth. 

4—The greatest question of 
Sart is, how to live completely. 
The leading activities which 
Sahin human life are:' 1/ 
'Those activities which directly 
minister to self-preservation. ‘2:' 
"Those activities which, by  se- 
‘curing the necessaries of ’ life; 
indirectly minister to self-preser! 
vation. 3. Those activities which’ 
have for their-end ‘the rearing 
and discipline of offspring. 4. 
Those ‘activities Which are in- 
volved in the maintenance of 
proper social and political rela- 
tions. 5. Those miscellaneous 
activities which make up the 
leisure part of life. 

6.—The answer to the question, 
“What knowledge is of most 
worth?” is uniformly science. 

—There are three stages 
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through which human opinion 
passes, the unanimity of the ig- 
norant, the disagreement of the 
inquiring, and the unanimity of 
the wise. 

8.—To learn from rules is es- 
sentially the giving of empirical 
knowledge. 

9.—General truths to be of due 
and lasting benefit, must be 
earned, they cannot be obtained 
by committing rules to memory. 

10.—The mind like everything 
else grows from the homogeneous 
to the heterogeneous. 

11,—Lessons should start with 
the concrete and end with the 
abstract. 

12.—Children should be led to 
make their own investigations 
and draw their own inferences, 

138.—When-a course as con- 
sidered theoretically seems the 
best, if it produce no interest or 
less interest than another course, 
we should relinquish it, for a 
child’s intellectual instincts are 
more trustworthy than our rea- 
sonings. 

14.—Educational systems are 
not made, they must grow. 

15.—The subject that receives 
the least study, but which should 
receive the most, is the proper 
training and disciplining of child- 
ren in the family. 

16.—Enthusiasm, pushed even 
to fanaticism, is a useful motive 
power, perhaps an indispensible 


one. 

17.—The great error made in 
the discussions and theories of 
juvenile discipline, is that all the 
faults are ascribed to the child- 
ren and none to parents and 
teachers. 

18.—It is the function of par- 
ents to see that their children 
habitually experience the trne 
consequences of their conduct; 
neither warding them off nor in- 
tensifying them. 

19.—In the management of 
children, savageness begets sav- 
ageness, and gentleness begets 
gentleness. 

20.—That over-feeding and un- 
der-feeding are both bad is a 
truism. Of the two however, the 
last is the worst. 

21.—Children should have a 
diet not less nutritive, but, if 
anything more nutritive than 
that of adults. 

22.—The more knowledge men 
gain of the laws of life the less 
confidence they have in them-. 
selves and the more in nature, 

23.—The strength obtained in 
acquiring knowledge is of more 
worth than the knowledge itself. 

24.—The knowledge of the in- 
dividual is developed in the 
same way that the knowledge of 
the race has developed. 

25.—It is the lack of true 
science that causes irreligion. 

26.—‘True ‘science and true 
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religion are twin sisters, and the 
separation of either from the 
other is sure to prove the death 
of both.” Prof. Huxley. 

Manu. 


LOCKE’S IDEAS ON EDUCATION. 


Physical, 
1.—A sound mind in a sound 
body. 


2.—The body can endure what 
it has been used to, and should 
be developed by being reared in 
contact with nature. 

3.-Children should not be 
taken too great care of, for if this 
is done they will not be able to 
face the world. 

4.—-Diet should be plain. If 
given only plain, hard, food, a 
child will never eat too much. 
5.—The child should be trained 
to form regular habits. 

6.—-Train by good habits rather 
than by rules. 

7.—Do not have too much 
dress on the child. 

8.—Clothing should be loose 
and comfortable. 

9.—Have holes in his shoes. 

10.-—Aceustom them to bear 
pains that come to them. 

Intellectual, 


11.—The great differences in 
men are the differences in their 
education. 

12.—Do not permit the child 
to fail repeatedly. 


13.—Use gentleness with a 
child, 

14.—Make the child your con- 
tidant. 

15.—Be strict but 
angry. 

16.—Teach 
observe others. 

17.—Good 
learning. 

15.—Familiarity between  fa- 
ther and son makes fast friend- 
ship. 

19.—Whatever a child asks for 
he should not have. Train self- 
denial. 

20.—Teach him to be liberal. 

21.—Teach him to take care of 
his playthings. Make him return 
each toy or give an account of it 
before you give him another. 

22—Teach him to make his 
own playthings. 

23.—Curiosity should be culti- 
vated. 

24.—Mental sauntering or aim- 
less activity should never be 
allowed. 

25.—Have order and constancy 
in all things. 

26.—Appeal to a child’s affec- 
tions, such as love of reputation 
rather than to his appetite. 

27.—Teach him manners by 
example. 

28.—Avoid chiding in public. 

29.—Teach the child to read 
as he learned to talk. 

30.—Learning should be made 


never be 


your student to 


breeding before 
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easy, as play, then the child will 
keep at it as he does his ‘play. 

31.--Language should be taught 
in the mother tongue. 

32.--_Memory should not be 
cultivated at the expense of 
réason. 

33.—Do not make a rule before 
there is a necessity for it. 

34.—Have but few rules and 
see that they are carried out. 

35.—Avoid affectation. Its only 
object is to please and it always 
has the opposite effect. 

36.-To forewarn is to fore- 
arm. 

37.—Teach the child to part 
with that which is valuable to 
him. 

38.—Do not try to bear all the 
child’s troubles; teach him by 
degrees to bear his own. 

39.—Have a contempt for all 
excuses, for they are the roots of 
lying. 

40.—Writing should not 
taught until he can read well, 

41—-Grammar is a_ formal 
study and should be taught only 
at the finishing of an education. 

42—Make the best of what 
nature has given you. 

43.—Sensation is the founda- 
tion of all education. 

44.—Teach the vernacular be- 
fore you teach the grammar. 

45.--Natural philosophy is con- 
trived by a higher wisdom than 
man has the capacity to under- 


be 


stand, 

46.—Rewards are good to get 
a child to study. 

47. Exercise is as essential as 
food. 

-48.-Dancing gives grace of 
motion and cannot be learned too 
young. 

49—Music is not of much use. 

00.—Teach him to be master 
of his inclinations. 

51.—Teach him to submit his 
appetites to reason. 
\52.—Recreation is not in being 
idle. 

53.—Ordinary play profits nei- 
ther body nor mind. 

54.—Travel, in care of a tutor, 
or when the child is old enough 
to care for himself, is very good. 

55.—The spiritual nature of 
the child should be cultivated by 
reading short stories taken from 
the Bible. 

56.—The mind is like white 
wax that can be molded for any 
condition in life. 

57.—Different means must be 
employed according to what you 
want to make of the child. 

T. D. Ress. 


ROGER ASCHAM’S EDUCATIONAL 
IDEAS, 
1.—Aim to make a gentleman. 
2.—In teaching language the - 
eight parts of speech should be 
taught first. 


i § 
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3.--When the child does well, 
praise him, when wrong, point 
out his mistake and tell him why 
he is mistaken, 

4.—Teach rules with examples. 

5.-~All languages should be 
learned by imitation. 

6.—The child should translate 
Latin into mother tongue, then 
back to Latin. 

7.—Never chide hastily. Hasty 
chiding dulls the wit and dis- 
courages diligence. 

8.—Love is a better spur than 
fear. 

9.—What the mind learns 
through fear unwillingly, itgladly 
forgets without care. 

10.—Never use corporal pun- 
ishment. 

11.—Have acompetent teacher. 

12.— Encourage questions. 

13.—The brain is to govern the 
tongue. : 

14.—Correction of faults or 
mistakes should not degrade nor 
discourage, but stimulate. 

15.—Be cheerful and plain in 
your teaching. 

16.—A child shall take more 
profit of two faults, gently 
warned of, than of four things 
rightly hit. 

EDUCATIONAL IDEAS OF DECARTES. 


].—It is not enough to have a 
sound mind; the principal thing 
is to use it well. 


2.—There must be an absolute 
and perfect being,in whom every- 
thing centers. This being is God. 
3.—Never accept anything as 
true but what is evidently so. 
Admit of nothing but what dis- 
tinectly presents itself, so dis- 
tinctly that there can be no rea- 
son to doubt it. 
4.—Consciousness is the foun- 
dation of all truth. 

5.—The basis of all belief is 
evidence. 

6.—The more I doubt, the more 
I think, and the more certain I 
am of my existence. 

7.—I think, therefore, I am. 

8.—Begin with the things most 
simple and easy to know, and 
proceed gradually to the more 
difficult and complex. 

9.—Ideas are the individual 
acts of thought. 

10.—* Indifference is the lowest 
stage of will, and that man who 
always knows clearly and plainly 
what is true and good, will never 
hesitate what to choose.” 
PEDAGOGICAL PRINCIPLES BASED ON 
APPERCEPTION. 


BY JOSEPH PETERSON, 


1—In teaching any subject, 
present the new ideas in such a 
way that the learner may under- 
stand them, and relate them to 
his apperceiving or older knowl- 
edge. 
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2.—Relate series (ideas, judg- 
ments, method-wholes) in a log- 
ical order so that they may 
become, not only more easy to 
recall, but also good apperceiving 
knowledge for later perceptions, 
notions, ete. 

3.—Make apperceiving knowl- 
edge so complete and correct 
that it will not need, at some 
later time, to change places with 
percepts. 

4.—In taking up a new subject 
always treat it first as a whole 
so that the relation of the parts 
can be seen or apperceiving 
knowledge be gained concerning 
them. 

5.—Make one subject in the 
school curriculum apperceiving 
knowledge for another and hence 
a preparation for it. 

6.—Bring up in the child’s 
mind (review) the apperceiving 
knowledge required for a subject, 
before you present it. 

7.—Better give no idea at all 
than a wrong one, for it’ makes 
wrong apperceiving knowledge. 


+ SUGGESTIVE OUTLINES. 


Suggestive outline for taking 
a subject through the five formal 
steps, or giving the pupil the in- 
dividual notion and leading him 
from that to the general notion, 

General Subject in Nature— 
Heat, Special Subject —-Combus- 
tion—General Notion to be 


Taught—Oxygen is 
for Combustion. 


Step 1.— Preparation. 


Necessary 


Review Compustion.—Lead the 
pupil to a knowledge of the fact 
that air contains oxygen. 

Step 11.—Presentation. 

STATEMENT OF AiM.—To-day we 
shall see if we can find out what 
is necessary for combustion. 

EXPERIMENT.—Pupil places a 
lighted taper into an inverted 
test tube. Light is extinguished. 
Pupils- describe apparatus, ex- 
periment, and tell result. 

KxPERIMENT.—Pupil places a 
glass jar over a lighted candle. 
Light remains for a short time 
and is then extinguished. Pupils 
describe. : 

EXPERIMENT.—Pupil places a 
glass jar over a lighted alcohol 
lamp. Lamp is extinguished. 
Pupils describe. 

Step IIl.—Comparison. 

What was the result in the 
first experiment when the air 
was excluded? The light was 
extinguished. In the second ex- 
periment? In the third experi- 
ment? In how many of these 
experiments: did we find this 
true? In all of the experiments 
what did you find true? We 
found that in each ease when 


the air was excluded the light 
was extinguished, 
Step 1V.—Generalization. 


What have you learned to-day 
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about combustion? We have 
learned that air is necessary for 
combustion. That is right, but 
not all the air is necessary for 
combustion. It is one part of 
the air called oxygen. State 
what you have learned to-day. 
Oxygen is necessary for combus- 
tion. 

Norr.—This outline is for pu- 
pils in the third grade. As it is 
very difticult to prove to them 
that it is the oxygen in the air 
which aids combustion, after they 
have learned that air is neces- 
sary to combustion, they may be 
told that it is the oxygen in the 
air which is necessary for com- 
bustion. 

: Step V.—Application. 

Apply the knowledge they have 
gained to the study of different 
kinds of lamps, their parts, uses 
of parts, ete.; and stoves and 
furnaces, making a careful study 
at draughts, dampers. Lamps and 
stoves will be more thoroughly 
understood after the pupils have 
studied expansion of gases, which 
they will study later, under ef- 
fects of heat. 

L. H. Cannon. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CREED OF T. G. 
ROOPER. 


{H. M. Inspector of Schools, England. | 

Is it not a striking fact that 
a touch of human nature in 
Homer. who wrote, perhaps, 3,000 


years ago, should be as full of 
meaning to us who live so long 
after as a similar touch of human 
nature in the works of Lord 
Byron or Lord Tennyson? This 
continuity in the character of 
the human race is a cheering 
fact to the educationist, because 
it follows as a consequence from 
it that there are numerous and 
weighty branches of education 
which are not really newer, more 
doubtful, or more perplexing to- 
day than they were in the days 
of Plato or St. Paul, or the medi- 
eval writers on tlte subject. 
Leaving out of sight the edu- 
cation of the future, I ask the 
reader’s attention for a few mo- 
ments while I dwell upon those 
parts of training which are not 
new and are scarcely affected by 
modern changes, whether polit- 
ical, social, or scientific. I speak 
of Reverence as the ideal in edu- 
cation because I wish to distin- 
guish it from those very practical 
questions, which, however much 
vexed and disputed, admit, never- 
theless, of a detinite solution. 
Whether, for instance, you are 
to teach a child Greek or French 
is doubtless a matter of con- 
troversy, but whichever way you 
finally decide it, there is no dif- 
ficulty in acting upon the de- 
cision. Either language can be 
taught. When, however, you be- 
gin to deal with the elements of 
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that high character which we 
desire every child to attain, the 
opposite holds true, for then 
there is a general agreement as 
to the virtues which we should 
try to implant or cherish. The 
only uncertainty is as to the 
success of our offorts. The mind, 
by the right use of the imagina- 
tion, can create ideals at which 
to aim, but experience shows that 
man can only advance a little 
way in the direction of these 
ideals, for, strive as he may to 
attain them, the goal he makes 
for remains afar off. Indeed, so 
imperfect is human nature that 
the attainment of one ideal 
often seems inconsistent with 
the complete possession of an- 
other. 
REVERENCE. 

My central thought is sum- 
med up in the word “reverence.” 
In one of Goethe’s masterpieces 
upon education he takes his 
reader to a secluded monastery, 
situated in a romantic country, 
where a few children are being 
educated upon an unusual sys- 
tem. On nearing the old mon- 
astic buildings, which, instead of 
being in the hands of the clergy, 
are now occupied by special 
teachers, the visitor is struck by 
the peculiar antics with which 
the children greet him as he ap- 
proaches. He notices three dif- 
ferent gestures. Sometimes the 


children stand, having their arms 
crossed on their breasts and look- 
ing up to heaven with gladness; 
sometimes they turn their eyes 
to earth, smiling, and keeping 
their hands crossed behind their 
backs, as if tied there; while in 
a third kind of greeting they run 
together, stand side by side, and 
look straight before them. 

Naturally the visitor asks his 
guide to interpret to him the 
meaning of these strange gest- 
ures. - “Children,” answers the 
interpreter, “bring with them 
into the world many gifts of 
nature. These it is our duty to 
cherish. Often, however, nat- 
ural gifts develop best when left 
to themselves. One there is that 
no child brings with him into the - 
world, one habit of mind which 
only comes by training, and yet 
it is the most important of all 
for the making of a perfect 
man.” “And what, pray, is that?” 
asks the visitor. ‘“ Reverence,” 
answers the interpreter. The 
visitor is still puzzled. 

“Yes, reverence,” continues the 
other; ‘all want that; you, your- 
self, perhaps. There are three 
kinds of reverence, which we 
teach here in succession, but 
which exert their full influence 
only when united in one char- 
acter, and the three gestures 
which you have seen are out- 
ward symbols corresponding to 
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these three kinds of reverence. 
To begin with, the young child 
crosses his arms on his breast 
and casts a joyous look heaven- 


ward. ‘That action indicates rev- | 


erence for what is above him. 
Thus, young children learn that 
God is above them and reveals 
Himself to them in their parents 
and others who are set in au- 
thority over them. Next, the 
children learn to cross their 
hands behind their backs, as if 
bound, and incline their face 
earthward. This action indicates 
reverence for earth, and reminds 
them of two things, first, that 
earth is the source of life and 
untold happiness; and, secondly, 
that it is also the source of infi- 
nite misery; for from the earth 
arise pain and sorrow, and 
earthly rules are unruly,and man 
is in danger of suffering and do- 
ing ill all his life long. In these 
two first stages of our training 
the children are taught to stand 
alone and apart; but in the third 
stage they join each other side 
by side, as comrades, and, thus 
united, look straight before them 
facing the world with a_ bold 
front. Until man has learned to 
associate with other men for a 
common purpose there prevails 
between him and his fellows 
nothing but suspicion and mis- 
trust.” 

“ But,’ says the visitor, “you 


say reverence is not inborn, and 
needs to be implanted. Surely 
every savage fears the great and 
evident forees of nature, and 
learns through them, naturally, 
to fear a being greater than 
himself.” 

“True,” replies the guide, “but 
fear is not reverence, the two 
things are distinct. What aman 
tears he either seeks to meet and 
vanquish, if he be strong, or to 
avoid and shirk, if he be weak; 
but what a man reverences he 
seeks to attain or imitate.” 

This is Goethe’s famous illus- 
tration of reverence. Now I hold 
that while much remains doubt- 
ful and disputable in education, 
we have in this word reverence, 
as thus interpreted, one thing 
fixed and certain, one thing 
which is not obscure or new, but 
repeated a hundred times in the 
world’s literature, and proved in 
practice, as long as history re- 
cords the doings of the human 
race, to be a solid and substan- 
tial basis for nobility of char- 
acter. We must implant in chil- 
dren a feeling of reverence. The 
next point is, What are children 
to learn to reverence? Follow- 
ing Goethe, I would say, things 
above, things on earth, and man 
in society. I begin with the last— 
reverence for man in society— 
the most important element of 
which is man’s reverence for his 
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native country. 
PATRIOTISM. 


I know that the word patriot- 
ism is often distrusted and dis- 
credited. Like all high concep- 
tions, the spirit of patriotism has 
been debased, and the national 
strength to which it gives rise 
may be and has been abused to 
tyrannize over the weak or to in- 
sult the oppressed. But the true 
spirit of patriotism is not one of 
false pride and conceit, not of 
self-laudation and exaltation, but 
such an appreciation of his coun- 
try’s greatness as leads a man to 
be humble, modest, and ready to 
sacrifice himself as an insignifi- 
cant portion for the good of the 
whole community, It leads a 
youth to feel how much others, 
living and dead, have done for 
him, and to aspire to make that 
return which lies in his power 
by keeping himself temperate 
and weil disciplined in mind and 
body, that he may, when called 
upon, support the public interest, 
even if he must sacrifice his own. 
This spirit leads a man to live for 
the good of others, and not for 
himself or his family alone; it 
supplies a motive for developing 
his faculties, instead of destroy- 
ing them either by vice or idle- 
ness, or even by a fruitless as- 
ceticism, like that of some Ori- 


ental fakir, sitting out his life in 


dreaming and contemplation; it 
| leads him to respect his fellow 
jcountrymen, whether rich or 
poor, and to remember that all 
of them, however divided in their 
several aims, must have a com- 
mon interest. 

This is the spirit that might 
replace the prevalent feeling of 
class hatred, that canker of na- 
tional life. This is the spirit 
which we may implant in chil- 
dren, partly by making them ac- 
quainted with stirring passages 
in English literature which are 
inspired by it, and partly by 
telling them stories of those 
men and women who have con- 
secrated their lives to their coun- 
try’s good and have believed that 
a profitless, comfortable life is 
scarcely better worth living than 
a life of vice. 


Ir is feared that our school 
will be thought to be in an ab- 
normal condition if the young 
ladies continue to sing in their 
meetings “Come All Ye Sons of 
Zion.” Boys, true patriotism is 
not all in words of praise of our 
institution, but in acts of chiv- 
alry towards those who form 
such an important part of it. 


We wish some enthusiasm ex- 
pressed at the mass meeting at 
the beginning of the year would 
materialize in the form of a few 
dollars due for subscriptions. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


and the people of Provo, should 
feel duly grateful for the rare 
privilege of listening to the skill- 
ful productions of the famous 
American violinist, Max Bendix, 
and his great company. This 
opportunity is seldom accorded 
the inhabitants of cities of the 
second class. The town people 
realize this, and demonstrate 
their appreciation of such talent 
by their hberal patronage. Var- 
ious statements have been made 
to the effect that Academy stu- 
dents are lacking both in appre- 
ciation for the beauty in music 
and in patriotism for the various 
departments of the institution. 
The limited attendance of the 
students at the concert on March 
7th, confirmed the veracity of 
such statements. It is the in- 
tense desire of President Cluff 


that we, the students, be more 
patriotic to the school, and not 
permit outside people to show 
their loyalty to the music depart- 
ment more than ourselves. Two 
hundred tickets more must be 
purchased, and we !ook to the 
students for their hearty support. 
The last concert was the grand- 


- ‘est we have ever had in this fair 
THE stupENTs of the Academy, | 


city, and the company is one of 
the greatest that has ever toured 
these western states. It is our 
duty, as students, to show our 
appreciation and respect for the 
ardent and energetic labors of 
Professors Boshard and Mc- 
Clellan, by our presence at the 
grand musical festival on the 
Ist of May. 


WeEDNESDAY EVENING last, the 
gentlemen and a few of the in- 
terested lady members of our 
school, met for the purpose of 
organizing. the Academy boat 
crew. Prof. Stanley occupied the 
chair. The first order of business 
was the election of a general 
manager of the entire crew, for 
which office there were two 
nominees, viz., Bert Miller and 
Eugene*Roberts. Mr. Miller re- 
ceived an overwhelming ma- 
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jority of votes and was elected. 
The next business in order was 
the election of a captain. R. Leo 
- Bird, Royal Stokes, and Adelbert 
Brown were nominated. The 
names of the candidates were 
accompanied by rousing pres- 
entation speeches, in which var- 
ious students paraded their 
eloquence. After considerable 
deliberation a vote was taken 
which resulted in the election of 
Mr. Stokes. The vote, both for 
manager and for captain, was 
made unanimous. Meeting ad- 
journed. 


Av tHe “ Round Table” session 
of city school superintendents, 
held at Columbus, O., a few weeks 
ago, a committee on reform 
spelling recommended that in all 
the published proceedings of this 
department the recommendation 
of the American and the Brit- 
ish Philological Association be 
adopted at once so far as said 
recommendations refer to the 
dropping of the final “e” in 
words in which it does not serve 
to lengthen the preceding vowel, 
but rather tends to mislead the 
learner. Thus spell “hav, giv, 
ar, bad, (verb) definit, derivativ, 


amiabl,” etc., and substitution 
of “f” for “ph” and “gh” and 
those diagrafs representing the ~ 
sound of “f,” thus spell geografy, 
fantasm and enuf, and to the 
dropping of “gh” in all words in 
which this diagraf is silent; thus 
spell thot (thought), bou (bough), 
ni (nigh),-ete. 


Accorpine to M. J. Tessier, a 
scientific investigator, animals 
which had been kept fasting, 
bore out against inoculation with 
disease germs much better than 
those fed regularly, arid the re- 
sisting power seemed to increase 
with the length of the fast. 


Some or the teachers have 
asked if we are giving compli- 
mentary subscriptions to the Fac- 
ulty. We are sorry to state that 
notwithstanding our great love 
and liberality, our financial status 
will not permit us to do so. How- 
ever, to those who are (as some 
have expressed themselves,) un- 
able to pay their dues, we will 
cancel the obligation and give 
them the paper gratis. Good 
wishes, smiles of approbation and 
words of commendation are way 
below par when it comes to pass- 
ing them as currency to pay 
printers’ bills. Please attend to 
this matter. 
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COMMERCIAL CLASS, 


BY BERT MILLER. 


BARBER.—** 
cents too much.’’ Drummer.—'‘‘ That's al- 
right. That's _ a tip for not asking me 
if I wanted a shampoo.’ 


But you have pula me | 


THE ball given by the Commercial 
Class Friday evening, March 10th, was 
a grand success from a social point of 
view. Every one in attendance said it] )p 
was the best dance that has been given 


* . | 
in room D this year. 


THE paper-shells, which were given to 
the Academy by the Provo Commercial 
Bank, are not in good repair, but in all 
probability will be by the time the ice is 
gone. A suggestion has been made that 
no one, except he is an expert: swimmer, 
be allowed to go out in such frail crafts. 


A VERY intelligent and successful lady 
teacher——just how young, pretty, and pre- | 
possessing is not told—married a young 


© | IRVINE & SONS, 


IF YOU WANT Ue, 
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Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, 
Ladies’ and 
Childrens’ 
Underwear, 
Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Jackets, 


Ladies’ and 
Childrens’ 
Shoes, 
Gloves, 
Hose and 
Mittens, 

Go to 


IRVINE & SONS. 


YOU WANT sem 


White Shirts, 
Colored Shirts, 
Colored Cuffs, 
Neckwear, 
Gloves, 


Shoes, 
Half Hose, 
Dancing 
Pomps, 
Ete. Go to 


IRVINE & SONS. 
They are Reliable. 


Always the Latest Styles. 


Always the Lowest Prices. 
14 CENTRE ST,. PROVO, UTAH. 


farmer. He had occasion one day to send 
a boy to his wife for a bushel of wheat 


She went to the granary to put up the _(fesiah Bet. 
grain. Taking up the half-bushel meas- 


ure she turned to the lad saying, ‘Let Diamonds and fine Watches 


KR Jevelrp, Silverware, Ec. 


me see, how many of these make a 
bushel?’ ‘‘Why, two,’’ said the boy. 
‘*Oh, yes,’’ and then by way of explana- 
tion she remarked, ‘‘ You know I am not 
a farmer’s daughter. I taught school be- 
fore I was married.” 


THEeeew 
AReademy Store, 


ee ee 


_~ 


FOR@@e 
Note Books, Tablets, Rules, 
Pencils, Pens, Inks, 
Staple Groceries, Potatoes, Coal Oil, 
Kindling Wood, Coal, or 
Anything in our Line. 
GUARANTEE LOWIEST PRICES. 


A very nice Stock to Select trom 


at all times, especially for 
the Holidays. 


THAT HAVE 


STYLE, 


FIT 
AND 


You Need Shoes “= 


DURABILITY. 


WE HAVE THEM AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES. 


THE EXCLUSIVE SHOE STORE. 


STRICTLY ONE PRICE 


MeCOARD BROS. 
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SUB-FRESHMAN DEPARTMENT. 
LET us work with all the zeal and en- 
ergy which God has given us, for the se- 
mester is drawing to a close. 


‘* EXERCISE will do for the body what 
intellectual training wil] do for the mind 
—educate and strengthen it.’’ 


‘*THIS life is oft perplexing, 
*Tis much the wisest plan, 
To learn all trials bravely, 
And smile whene’er we can.’’ 


DENNIS.--‘‘ Faith, Pat, what cher do- 
in’?’? Pat.—‘‘Committin’ suicide.’’ Den- 
nis.—‘*Why don’t you put the rope 
around yer neck?’’ Pat.--‘‘Sure and I 
did, but I couldn't get me breath.”’ 


A 1904 Boy, wishing to be up-to-date 
with some of the other students, stepped 
into a jewelry store and ask to see some 
rings. When asked what kind he wished 
he replied, ‘‘I want it 18 onions fine.”’ 
Jeweler.——‘‘I presume you ,mean 18 


karats.”’ 1904 Boy.—‘‘That’s it, sir; 18 
carrots. I knowed ‘twas a vegetable.”’ 
A GOOD man’s wish. ‘‘I freely confess 


to you that I would rather, when I) am 
laid down in thé grave, some one, in-his 
manhood, stand over me and say, ‘‘ There 
lies one who was a real friend to me and 
privately warned me of the dangers of 
the young; no one knew it, but he aided 
me in time of need. I owe what I am to 
him.’’ Or would rather have some widow, 
with choking utterance, telling her chil- 


dren, ‘‘There is your friend and mine.’ 


He visited me in my aftliction and found 
you, my son, an employer, and you, my 
daughter, a happy home in a virtuous 
family.’’ I say I would rather that such 
a person should stand at my grave than 
to have erected over it the most beautiful 
sculptured monument of Parisian or Ital- 
ian marble. The -heart’s broken utterance 
of, reflections of past kindness, and the 
tears of grateful memory, shed upon the 
grave, are more valuable in my estima- 
‘ tion than the most costly cenotaph ever 
reared. 


corey .& Cf Jon 


Glothices 
Hd Shenishers, 


We endeavor to carry a complete line of 
Gents’ and Childrens’ Clothing, Shoes, Hats 
and Caps, Underwear, Hosiery, Shirts, Neck- 
wearand Notions usually handledin Furnish- 
ing Business. 


OUR LINE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDRENS? 
SHOES, CANNOT BE EXCELLED 
* FOR THE PRICES, * 


WIE ALSO CARRY A LINE OF 
Trunks 
and 


Valises. 
OUR MOTTO: 


‘‘Low Prices, One Price tq All. 
Courteous Treatment.” 


5 DOORS WEST OF BANK CORNER. 
PROVO CITY, UTAH. 


Students, Patronize 


John Saxey, 


STAPLE AND FANCY 


GROCERIES. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
Opposite Post Office, PROVO, UTAH. 


Provo__£ 
Steam Laundry, 


J. N. GULICK, Proprietor. 


Work Guaranteed. 
Prices Very Reasonable. 
Try Us Once. 
GOOD COMMISSION PAID TO AGENTS. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, 
PROVO, UTAH. 
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GRADES. 


BY HENRY JEFFERIES. 


**Do good to thy friend to keep him, to 
thy enemy to gain him.’’ 


‘‘HE that pursues two hares at once 
does not catch one and lets t’other go.”’ 


‘“*ONE mend-fault is worth two find- 
faults, but one find-fault is better than 
two make-faults.”’ 


A MAN left a bony horse on the street; 
on coming back he found a card against 
the fleshless ribs bearing the notice, 
‘*‘Oats wanted-—inquire inside, *’ 


DARK days, stormy nights, and busi- 
ness disaster will do little to depress the 
soul who can sing the brightest songs of 
the day. Therefore let us all join the 
vocal class taught by Prof. Whitaker in 
room 4. 


WARD Teacher.—Do you boys wish to 
ask any questions regarding the rules of 
school? Students.—Silent. Ward teacher. 
—There is only one expression on Mr. 
J.’s face. Student.— What is that? Ward 
teacher.—He would like to borrow fifty 
dollars. 


‘‘Ou! my friends the time is coming, 

When we all shall go, 

With the stream now running, 

Ending. where we do not know. 

Oh! my soul it burns within me, 

When my brothers, one by one, 

Go to the land we see not, 

Far beyoyd the setting sun. 

Is the grave, our last long parting, 

Or are my convictions right, 

That in the future heaven 

We'll find them in the glorious morning 
light?’’ 


WATCH THIS SPACE NEXT ISSUE, 


Jesse Knight & Sons, 


PROVO EAST STORE. 
EDWARD PARTRIDGE, Mngr. 


BOOKBINDING. 


Books Ruled, Printed and 
Bound to Order any 
Pattern. 


Magazines and all Books Bound 
in First-Class Style. 


F. E. CROUCH, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONER. 
J St., Opposite Post Office. Provo, Utah. 


ELMER E. CORFMAN, 
LAWYER. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING. 
PROVO CITY, UTAH. 


M. M. WARNER. o. DBD. HOUTZ. 


WARNER & HOUTZ, 
COUNSELORS -AT-LAW, 
ROOMS: 12, 13.14 AND 15 UNION BLOCK. 
PROVO, UTAH, 


J. E. BOOTH, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
PROVO CITY, UTAH. 


TELEPHONE 60. SURGEON R. @. W. RAILWAY. 


DR. SAMUEL H. ALLEN, 
PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON, 
OFFICE AT RES. 2 BLKS. NOR. 11-2 EAST NAT. BANK. 


At Blaterials—_ 


, Studies, 


Gube Paints, 
Moist Colors. 
Paper, 


Canvas, 
SNOW & Siretchers, 
YOUNG, Etc. 


©he Paint People. 
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WOODWORKING DEPARTMENT. 


THE word architect, is derived from the 
Greek word architection, meaning chief 
carpenter. 


WHAT does the carpenter do for the 
world? The answer to this question seems 
so self-evident that most people do not 
stop to consider its fullimport, and sim- 
ply regard it.as common place.. Do we 
ever stop to consider, that perhaps the 
very building in which we sit, the instru- 
ment used by the musician, the frame of 
the picture that we so much admire, the 
setee in which we recline while drinking 
in the beauties of literature, are all the 
work of some master hand, and all add 
to our immediate pleasure. We,,. there- 
fore, claim that we are entitled to a place 
in society as doing something to aid in 
the comforts of our fellow-men. We are 
pleased that the productions of carpenter 
labor are fast becoming recognized and 
admired by lovers of art. An evidence 
of this is the following quotation from an 
eminent instructor: ‘‘In all the various 
trades. connected with building, it is the 
intelligent workman that commands the 
greatest respect and who receives in all 
cases the highest remuneration. As ap- 
prentice, journeyman,.and master-builder, 
his course is upward and onward, and 
success crowns his efforts in all that he 
undertakes. There is a kind of free-ma- 
sonry in the very air that surrounds the 
skillfully intelligent man that gives him 
a pass at once into the appreciation and 
recognition of all those whose regard is 
valuable. We admire and respect the 
plodding toil of the honest, patient la- 
borer, whose humble task may tax his 
muscles though not his mind. But we 
yield a deeper homage to the skilled hand 
and tutored eye that accomplishes won- 
ders in art and science through .perse- 
verance in aspiring studies. ”’ ; 


CTIVE SOLICITORS: WANTED EY- 
erywhere for ‘‘The Story of the Phil- 


ippines,’’ by Murat Halstead, commis- 
sioned by the Official Historian to the 
War Department. The book was written 
in army camps at San Francisco, on the 
Pacific, with General Merritt, in the hos- 
pitals at Honolulu, in Hong Kong, in the 
American trenches at Manila, in the in- 
surgent camps with Aguinaldo, on the 
deck with Olympia with Dewey, and in 
the roar of battle at the fall of Manila. 
Bonanza for agents. Brimful of original 
pictures taken by government photog- 
raphers on the spot. Large book. Low 
prices. Big profits. Freight paid. Credit 
given. Drop all trashy unofficial war 
books. Outfit free. Address, H. L. Bar- 
ber, Gen. Mngr., 356 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


Ladies are invited 
to call at : 


e e 9 
Miss Stiekney’s 
ON J STREET. 

To examine the different Styles of Fancy 
Work Material and Millinery so 


Carefully Selected and 
Studied by her. 


We Leadon Everything 
In Our Line, 


And Students are especially invited 
to visit our mammoth establishment. 
Anything from a match. safe to a 
piano at 
PRICES THAT WILL SHAME 
OTHER FIRMS OF 
THE STATE, 
The Sleepless Furniture, Stove and 
Crockery House. 


TAYLOR 3 
BROTHERS 
COMPANY. 
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CLASS OF 1904. 


BY EUGENE ROBERTS. 
REPENTANCE is often merely turning 
state’ sevidence on one’s self to escape the 
full measure of punishment. 


TomMMy.——‘‘Mamma, why have you got 
papa’s hair in a locket?’’ His mother.— 
‘“To remind me that he once had some, 
Tommy.’ 

“Av last!’ said the cannibal chief, 
who had just captured an Irishman, ‘‘at 
last! I have secured the ingredients for 
an lrish stew. ’’ 

A MAN tells a girl she is pretty, and for- 
gets it in five minutes; the remembrance 


still warms her heart, when she soars his’ 


name at sixty.—Globe. 


SH.—‘'T hear he has more money than 
brains.’ He.—‘‘Well he needs it in his 
business. *’ She.—’*What is his business?” 


He.—‘‘ Looking for a wife.’’ 


Ir you should look the matter up, 
You’ll find that it is so, 

The social scale, like music’s, too, 
Begins and ends with ‘‘dough.’’ 


Brown.—‘‘Jones has a great deal of 
moral courage.’?’ Jenkins.—‘‘Has he?’’ 
Brown.—‘‘ Yes; the other night his wife 
thought there was a burglar in the house 
and Jones owned up that he would rather 
not meet the burglar.’? J——. 

Now that we have the racing boats, 
and crews organized, it is necessary to 
have a boat house built. The boats also 
need repair for they are somewhat out of 
trim. It will not cost much however, they 
ean soon be put in perfect condition. The 
requisites of a good rower are. First.— 
A very cool head and good judgment. 
Second.—-That all his muscles be pro- 
portionately developed. No matter how 
strong a person is in his arms, he will 
not make a good rower unless he be 
equally strong in body. Third.--That he 
be not too heavy--the average weight 
should not exceed one bundred: and clety 
pounds. 


GO To 


Res. B. WY. Davis, 
For the Most Stylish and Cheapest 
CK Pats in Gown. She is thew 
LEADING 


MILLINER: 
Corner 7th and H Sts. PROVO, UTAH, 


Don’t Forget___. 
THE OLD RELIABLE BOOK 
AND STATIONERY HOUSE, 


W.H. Gray & Co. 


First Door SOUTH of Post Office, 
Where you can get not only the Cheapest 


BUT BEST LINE OF BAGSTER BIBLES, 


When pou are in need 
of Good York go to 


& 


DR.NELSON, 


DENTIST. 


20 per cent. off to Students on all 


kinds of work. 


7TH. ST, BET. F AND G ST. 


Smoot & Spafford, * 


UTAH COAL. 


LEAVE ORDERS AT ee 
Provo Commercial and Savings Bank. 
TELEPHONE ‘NO. 17. 
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CLASS OF 1903. 


BY SERENA BROADBENT. 


THE vocabulary of the botany students 
should be greatly increased so that a cer- 
tain kind of leaf would no longer be de- 
termined by the handle. 


THE 1903’s are pleased to state that the 
victory of the base-ball game is due them 
and that thev are readv for most any kind 
of a contest with their superiors (1902’s ). 


TRUE education is an affair not of 
knowledge, but of conduct. Why is it 
then that-some of the students behave so 
badly when away from.home? (B. Y, A.) 


Ans.~-Because they have not’ yet learned | ~ 


what true education means. 


AT our regular class meeting, held 
March 8th, Prof. Stanley lectured, of 
course, On his ‘‘hobby,’’ ‘*Concentration 
of Thought.’’ By the time he finished, 
we could plainly see: that he had given 
more attention to concentration than to 
thought. 


Ir is not the sole intention of any mem- 
ber of the Faculty to encourage dishonesty 
in the school, but it seemed rather sus- 
picious to see Prof. Hinckley marching 
into Botany Class the other day with a 
book in his hand which he had naturally 
taken from the book-store without pay- 
ing for it. Wecannot account for this 
in no other way than by saying that he 
has used his memory as a thing to forget 
with in place of that with which we should 
remember. 


co TO=S== 4 


GEORGE GHOULES, # 


. To have your Shoes Mude or 
Repaired. Good Leather and 
First-Class Work Guaranteed. 

SPECIAL PRICES FOR STUDENTS. 

8 DOORS WEST OF TAYLOR BROS. 


——~——— PROVO CITY, UTAH. 


CTIVE SOLICITORS WANTED EV- 
erywhere for ‘‘The Story of the Phil- 
ippines,’’ by Murat Halstead, commis- 
sioned by the Official Historian to the 
War Department. The book was written 
in army camps at San Francisco, on the 
Pacific, with General Merritt, in the hos- 
pitals at Honolulu, in Hong Kong, in the 
American trenches at Manila, in the in- 
surgent camps with Aguinaldo, on the 
deck with Olympia with Dewey, and in 
the roar of battle at the fall of Manila. 
Bonanza for agents. Brimful of original 
pictures taken by government photog- 
raphers on the spot. Large book. Low 
prices. Big profits. Freight paid. Credit 


given. Drop all trashy unofficial war 
books. Outtit free. Address. H. L. Bar- 
ber, Gen. Mngr., 356 Dearborn Street, 


Chicago. 


UP TO DATE _<_. 


faa BARBERING, 
J. W. SCOTT, 
THE ARTIST. 


Lambert Paper Go. 


SALT LAKE CIry, ORAL 
@DEALERS IN® 


PRINTERS’ p A BAGS, TWINE, 
SUPPLIES, P E CUTTERS. 


Plain and Printed 
Wrapping Eaper. 
Geo. C. Lambert, \pNngr. 
Every Student 
AN " IN d \ / \ 


i 


Should be a Subscriber to the 


WHITE and BLUE. 
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CLASS OF 1902. 


BY JEAN SPILSBURY. 


WANTED. —J okes, parables, quotations, 
adages, or items of any kind that will do 
to publish in THE WHITE AND BLUE. 

SHE (very excitedly ).—‘‘See how the 
poor little dog pants.” ‘‘He (seriously ). 
—*Oh, Miss L , don’t say pants, 
say trousers.’’ 


DELINQUENT subscribers, please pay 
your subscriptions and THE WHITE AND 
BLUE will be able to liquidate its in- 
debted ness. 


WE will soon be deprived of two of 
our leading music students. Mr. O. A. 
Kirkham strongly anticipates going to 
Ann Arbor, where he will receive 
further voice culture, and Mr. Bert 
Whitaker is called to Germany on a 
mission. Mr. Whitaker will remain in 
Germany after fulfilling his mission and 
study music for some time. 


Miss T—-.‘‘That Mr. M—— is too 
provoking for anything!’’ Miss J—. 
‘*What makes you say so?’’ Miss T—. 


‘“Why when he was calling on me last 
night, his manner was so constrained that 
I felt sure he was almost on the point of 
proposing, and so I—well, I said, ‘A 
penny for your thoughts Mr. M Kee 
and the mean thing replied they were not 
for sale.’’ He was a free thinker. 


THE Class of 1902 held their regular 
monthly class meeting last week, and an 
excellent program, consisting of music 
and a lecture entitled, ‘‘ Tickets Please,’’ 
by . Prof. Eggertsen, was rendered. 
Everyone present thoroughly enjoyed 
the lecture, and the expression, ‘‘That is 
the best lecture I ever heard,’’ escaped 
from the lips of many students. 1902’s 
be more patriotic, and attend your class 
meetings where you will learn the duty of 
each member of the class and more fully 
realize what is expected of you. You have 
all purchased your tickets, now present 
them at the door and enter. 


Spring Millinery Arriving Daily. 


NEW SPRING DRESS GooDS, 
NEW SPRING NOVELTIES. 


WATCH OUT,FOR OUR 


GRAND = MILLINERY OPENING, 
MAR. 20, and LASTS ONE WEEK. 


Utah Millinery and Dry Goods House, 
ANNIE JONES-ATKIN, Proprietor. 


BEAVER FURNITURE & WALL PAPER CO. 


PAINT, OIL &GLASS, 
HOUSE, SIGN aud CARRIAGE PAINTING. 


THE CHEAPEST FURNITURE HOUSE 
IN SOUTHERN UTAH, 
BEAVER CITY, UTAH. 


UP TO DATE 


WEDDING 
STATIONERY 


SILVER & DANGERFIELD, 
THE PRINTERS. 


BASEMENT UNION BLOCK, 
oa — PROVO, UTAH. 


RESERVED FOR 
Provo Roller—a_—» 
~@=—_ Mills Co. 


JOS. T. McEWAN, Manager. 
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CLASS OF 1903. 


BY HANNAH GROVER. 


‘Is the Ase a winning card in Massa- 
chusetts? 


‘THE blossom of wonder must become 
the fruit of understanding: perception 
must culminate in apperception or the 
senses will fail to de their part in the 
work of education. ’*—-DE GARMO. 


WE were pleased to see our friend and 
classmate, J. F. Allred, with us last week, 
We recognize Brother Allred as one of 
our most earnest and enthusiastic work- 
ers, and will gladly welcome him back 
again when circumstances make it pos- 
sible for him to resume his studies. 


THURSDAY evening, March 2nd, the 
members of the Class of 1901 assembled 
at the home of Miss: Louie Whittaker in 
honor of her departure to Massachusetts. 
The evening’s entertainment consisted of 
singing, reciting, games, and luncheon, 
the latter especially receiving much at- 
tention. If tradition be true, then surely 
the hearts of Broadbent and Nuttall are 
no longer their own. 


WEDNESDAY evening, March 8th, our 
sister classmate, Miss Louie Whittaker; 
passed through Provo en route for Wor: 
cester, Mass., where she will continue her 
studies in domestic science. Miss Whit- 
taker'was appointed by Govertroi ‘Wells 
to represent the State of Utah in the 
Oread Institute of Domestic Science. This 
college bears the expenses of the tuition 
and the board of one lady representative 
from each state and territory in the 
Union, during the pursuance of the com- 
plete course offered in the art of home 
and home-making. Miss Whittaker travels 
with a private company in a special, 
which makes the journey direct to Wor- 
cester. We, her classmates, are proud 
that one of our number should be favored 
with this great distinction, and feel ‘sure 
that not only we, but also our fair State 
will be honored by our able representa- 
tive. 


os 


( surscinion 
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ae AQaum, 
| Address, 
WHITE 
AND 
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PROVO, rethabis 


We Appeal. 


To all Those interested 
in the wellfare of educa- 
tion to come to our rescue 
with subscriptions and 
advertising. In return 
we will give you a right 
good educational jour- 
nal, 


Spring Millinery Arriving Daily. 
NEW SPRING DRESS. GOODS, 
NEW SPRING NOVELTIES: 
WATCH OUT FOR OUR 


GRAND = MILLINERY OPENING, 
MAR. 20, and LASTS ONE WEEK. 


Ua Millinery and Dry Goods House, 
ANNIE JONES-ATKIN, Proprietor, . 


CENTURY CLASS, 


BY CLAUDIUS REX. 


SENTIMENT is likely to wane, if it isn't 
fanned sufficiently. Don’t forget the boats, 
though the March winds do continue to 
blow. 


THE spring will come again dear friends, 
That is its usual way, 
It comes and goes a dozen times. 
Before it comes to stay. 
—Chicaygo Record. 


Last Friday evening a most pleasant 
social was given in honor of Clarence 
Clark, who leaves soon, as a missionary, 
to the Eastern States. We, as a class, 
join in wishing him a profitable and 
pleasant mission. 


OUR class by no means desires to have 
dancing stopped; however we feel con- 
strained to call the attention of the 
school to the condition of the floor in 
room D. We think the room would well 


bear another examination before another | 


dance be allowed to take place there, 


THE esthetics of the students have long 
been tortured by the unseemly condition 
under the rostrum in College Hall; but 
they have endured patiently in the hope 
that the disgusting sight would be re- 
moved. Since nothing has been done, 
we respectfully request that this be given, 
immediate attention. 


‘* Necessity is the mother of invention.’ 
but most any ‘“‘thingamabob,”’ will do in 
ease of necessity. To have highly in- 
genious, useful, or pleasurable inventions 
of any sort, presupposes time in which’ 
to produce and time in which the produe- 
tion is to be tested. Time is the sole arbi- 
ter of what is worthy to endure. 


4 


Ir would be a highly interesting prob- 
lem for doctors to solve the mysterious’ 
disease of spring fever, and what a ben- 
efit it would be to the race if they could 
furnish some effectual antidote. Yet, 


what inexplicable pleasures would be, 


‘| UNDER BOOREY & WOOD. 


relegated into oblivion. The old grey 
beards would cease to congregate on the 
sunny sides of the streets and spin yarns 
of youthful valor: grandames and mes- 
dames would not visit to talk of the ad- 
mirable (?) qualities of their neighbors; 
the girls would retain that far-away ex- 
pression, and the boys would cease to 
ape it; the students would cease to stretch 
their drowsy limbs and read inverted 
books, and, oh, unhappy thought! The 
professors would cease to think of the 
fish they never caught. 
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Quickly secured. 
OBTAINED. 


OUR FEE DUE WHEN PATENT 
Send model, sketch or photo, with 


description for free report as to patentability. 48-PAGE 


HAND-BOOK Contains references and full 
information, WR FOR COPY OF OUR SPECIAL 
OFFER. Itis the most liberal proposition ever made by 
a FF renih attorney, and EVERY INVENTOR SHOULD 
before applying for patent. Address: 


H.B.WILLSON & CO. 


PATENT LAWYERS, 
Le Droit Bldg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BOOK "AND 
BRIEF WORK 


As It Should be Done, 
il 
‘| Established \\ Mh i IP : “What is 
1890. - Worth 
= = Pwy 
P 0. Box Worth 
234. S i well.” 


Silver & ai 


The Printers, 
PROVO, UTA H * 


WATCH THIS SPACE NEXT ISSUE. 


Jesse Knight & Sons, 


PROVO EAST STORE. 
EDWARD PARTRIDGE, Mngr. 
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The following is the programme for the 
Utah County Teachers’ Association: 


The White and Blue 25c. to 75c. 
per volume. 


April 1.—Third Session, 10 A. M. to 12 M. 
M. I. Eras one volume 40c. to 75c. 


Geology, Prof. E. S. Hinckley, time Ki 
50 minutes. eager Pigs 

Drill in Vocal Music, led by Owen|Other Periodicals at about the 
Rowe, time 25 minutes. same rate. 


Department Work, time 45 minutes. 
Presentation of Fractions, led by W. We Have the 


M. MecKendrick of the B. Y. Acad- 
emy. The three departments will ONLY COMPLETE BINDERY 
take part in the discussion. 


FOURTH SESSION, 1:30 P. M. TO 3:30 P. M. {n the State Outside af - is City. 


1. 


2 


Li 


2. 


3. 


No one is as ignorant as he who thinks 


Lecture, Pres. Kingsbury, time 50 
minutes. 


General Biology, Prof. W. M. Wolfe, M a Nn U fa ctu ri nN g 


time 50 minutes. 


Miscellaneous Business. We make any book common to 
May 6.—Fifth Session, 10 A. M. to 12 M. City, County or State Offi ces 
Geology, Prof. E. S, Hinckley, time 50} in our own KEstablishment— 
minutes. : Q 
other parties deceive the pub- 
Drill in Vocal Music, led by Geo. H. lic b om asin refemane we 
Done, time 25 minutes. . X Pp : 
Department work, time 45 minutes. cannot Rule, Print and Bind a 
a. Grammar Department. iz * s : 
Presentation of Percentage, led by Her Boag sending i Guay 


Principal H. M. Warner. 
b. Primary Department. 


Use and Abuse of Mechanical Drills Stati on eTy 


in Primary Arithmetic, led by J. H. 
3 mage eee We are selling out all of our 
Subject Matter and Methods for| Books, Stationery, Dressing 


Grammar Grades, led by Owen| Cases, Fancy Goods, ete. 
Rowe. 
Prices Will Interest You. Come and See. 


We began the Stationery and 


Lecture, Dr. J. KE. Talmage, time 50 “18 Es Z 
bile Publishing Business in 1892 


General Biology, Prof. W.M. Wolfe,| and are pleased to offer you 
time 50 minutes. Better Bargains than ever. 


Oe a tee THE SKELTON COMPANY, 


SIXTH SESSION, 1:30 P. M. TO 3:30 P. M. 


he knows. Opposite Court House, PROVO, UTAH, 


